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This module is ond of a series or^tJo performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning pacluiges focusing Upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers. The 
cdmpetencies upon which these modules are based were iderv 
titled ancLwjjHed through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocatiooal t^achlnjj at both the secorKlary 'and post- 
secondary levelk of instruction. The modules are suit^le for 
the preparation of tetehers In ^11 occupational areas^ 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory aiKl appl)cation;.e^h culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
Ifted competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training working under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators adting as 
resource per^ns. Resource persons shouW-be skilled in the* 
teacher competency being developed and shouW be thor- 
ougWy oriented io PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials. 

i » 

ThAdesign of the materials provides consklerable flexibility for 
Mmning and conducting performancert)ased oreservice apd ' 
/(service teacher preparation programs to meena wide variety 
of individual needs and interests, tne materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- , 
tion. post-secondary institutions, localeducation agencies, and 
others responsible for the professional development of voca- 
tional teachers.'Furthec information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs is contained in three re- 
lated docu ments; Stuiient Gukie to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher ^Education Itoteriats, Resource Person Gukto to ^ 
Using Pefrfomiance-Btsed Teacher Educationr Materials and 
Guide to Implementatton of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effoH by The Center*s4firogram for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many in- 
dividuals. Institutions, and agenci^N^articipated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions ,to the systematic develop- 
ment. testing, revision, and refinement of these vtery sianif leant 
' training materials. Over 40 teaoher educators provideo inpi4| in 
devetopmtent of initial versions of the modules; over 2wO 
teachers and.300 resource persons in 2Q universities, colleges, 
and po$t-secc>ndaiy institutions used tn^ materials and'pro- 
vldedifeedback to the Center for revision and refinement. 

Special i;ecogn^on for major Individual rol^s in the direction, 
development, coordlnatfon of testing, revision, and refinement 
of the^materiaJs Is extended to the following program staff: 
James B. Hamilton. Program Director; Robert E. Nortonf As- 



sociate Program Director; Glen E. Fardig. Speclalist;1jois Har- 
rington. Program Assistant; and Karen Quinn, Program Assist 
tant'Recoonitfon is also extended to Kristy Ross. Techoteal 
Assjstant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; Jean Wlsen- 

,-baOSh. Artist for thelr.contributions to the firfal refihertient of 
the materials. Contributions made by former prddram ^taff to- 

> ward developmental ^rsions of these imaterials are als6 ac- - ^ 
knowledged. CaWin jr Cotrell c)irected the vocattonal teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum devetopment effort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provWed leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. ^ 

Appreciation Is also extended to all tho&e' outside The Center / 
(consultants. fieM site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in-various^ 
phases of the total effort. Early verston* of the materials weri^ 
devetoped by The Cehter In cooperation with the vocattonal' 
teacher. education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and .University of Missouri-Columbia ^ 

Foltowing prelirhinary testing, major revision of all maferials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consditants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced t^ing of the materials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teachei* educators and students of Cen- 
tral WashingtorfState College; Colorado State University; Ferris 
State College. Michigan; Rorida State University: Holiar\d Col- ^ 
lege. P.E.I.. Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers Uni- 
versity; State Univeratty College at Buffalo; Templ^University; 
University of Arizona: University of Michigan-RInt; University of 
Minnesot^t-Twin Cities; Univer^ of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado; University of Pittsburgh; University 
ofTennessee;UniversityofVermont;and Utah State University. 

The Center is grateful to the Nattonal Institute of Education for , ' 
sponsofship of this PBTE curriculum devetopment effort from , , 
1972throudh its compSletion. Appreciation is extended to the/ 
Bureau of Occupatrortal and Adult Education of the U.S. Office , 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advahc^ ' 
testing^f the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA , 
.Part F.^Section 553. Recognition of fuading support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College. 
Holland College. Temple University, and the Urrlversity of 
Michlgdn-Rint. • 

- ' Robert E. Taylor V / 

Executive Director ^ ^ 
The Center for Vocational Education 

• - ^ !_ 



THC CCNTCR FOn VOCATX^fAL EOOCAnON 

^ Center for VOcatiooai Education's mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, instituttons. and- 
' , ' orgai^tzations to sotw educatiopal problems relating to 
a ''Individual career planning, preparation, and progression. 
^The Center fulfjils Its mission by: 

• GeneratincT knowledge through*r^arch. 
;»^evtoiopfng educational'programs and products. 

; 4i^uatlng Individual program needs and outcomes. 
«^ lr)stal|ing ed ideational pro^r^s and products. 
. • Operating'informatlon Systems anfservlces. 

• Con^u<j|ing,l^aderahlp development and training 
programs.^ V 
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>MERtCAH ASSOCIATION ' . 

FOR VOCATIONAL ^ 
INSSTRUCrtONAL MATOIALS 

Ef\gfneering Center^ 
Univertity ^ Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

The American Association for N^catlonal Instructional! 
Material (AAy IM) Is an Interstate ortjanlzatlon of univer- 
sities, collegips and diviskvis of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement df Sechlng throujgh better in- 
formation and teaching aids. ' ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



The-.public relations program which has been 
adopteoby your vocational department or school 
probal^iy includes^a variety of promotional tech- 
nique$. While these techniquee^usually are effec- 
tive on a broad scale, you as a vocational teacher 
can improve or greatly enhance publicity efforts by 
bringiosyour vocational program to the commu- 
nity on a n\ore pei^onal level. You can do this 
through person-to-rergon contacts in the form of 
presentations to rojcal organizations and groups. 




Often this personal contact can achieve greater 
results than general public rela^tions efforts such 
' as news releases or exhibits. One reason for this is 
that personal contact ip a group setting^allows you^ 
tg gear i nformation to the type of audience you are 
addressing. Of even more importance is the fact 
that you can persoftally and immediately. respond 
to any audience concerns that may resuJt from 
your presentation. 

' The support of your commurrity^^ vital aspect 
of your vocational program, and as such, the 
members of the community need to have well- 
planned, informative topics presented^ to them. 
This module is designed to help you develop the 
skills you need m order to prepare presentations, 
or'to assist students in preparing presentations, to 
Inform school and community groups df th^ pur- 
pose, plan, and v^alues of yoiJFVocational program. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 




Enabling Obiectlves: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate , 
knowledge of the rationale for, and techniques in- 
volved in, preparing effective presentations (Learn- ^ 
ing Experience I). 

2. Given a case situation describing a hypothetic^ff^ 
schoof situation, prepare and give a presentation de- 
signed to promote your vocational education pro- 

^ gram (Learning Experience II). 

3. After completing-the required reading, critique the 
» performance of several teachers in given case studies 

in directing students in preparing presentation$ 
(Learning Experience III) 

ResoMrces 

A list of the outside resoiJfces which supplement those 
contained wl-thin the module follows. Check with your 
resource person Ct) to determlnS'the availability and the 
rocation of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3)' to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, .if necessary. Your resource 
person" may also be contacted if you have ^ny difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time. 



Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Reference: American Association of Agricultural 
College Editors. Communications Handbook. Third 

^jTEdition. Danville, IL: The Interstate Printers & Pub- 

^ lisher^, Inc., 1976. 

Leaitning Experience II 

Required 

^ 2^5 peers to role-play an audience^o whom you are 
giving a presentation to promote youf vocational 
program and' to critique your performance in giving 
a presentation. If peers are unavailable, you may 

• give your presentatior^to your resounce person. 

Optional 

Videotape equipment for taping, viewing, and self; 
^ evaluating your presentation. 

Learning Experience. Ill 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience IV ^ ^ 

Required 

An actual school situation in which, as part of your 
teaching duties, you c^n givA presentations to pro- 
mote your vocational pj-ogram. 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
giving presentations to promote your vocational 
program. ^ > 



A- 



this module coiers performance element numbers 240, 246 from CaMn 
J Cotrell ef a/., Model Curricula for Vocational ar)d Technical Teacner 
Education: Report A/q,^V (Columbus. OH; The Center for vocittlonal 
Education, The Ohio State University) The 384 elements in this docu* 
ment form the research base for all The Center's PBTE module develop- 
ment. ^ 

For information about the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use. and terminology which is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover. • ^ 
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Learning Experience I 




Activity 



For information bnlhe advantsfg^s of making presentatiohs, and on select- 
ing a topic and Organizing your Inaterials, read the following information 
sheet: ^ 



PREPARING A PRESENI^TION 

Good publicity is a vital part of any vocational 
program. You, as a vocational teachery should 
make use of the public relations channels open to ' 
you in order to let the public know what your pro- 
gram is doing. . *^ 



An effective channel for vocational promotion is 
the presentatibn, which can be Osed to familiarize 
the school and C9mmunity with various aspects of 
your particular program. This p6rson-to-person 
approach is simple and direct. In addition.^6y being 
more personal than other methodsjt offers you a 
gopd opportunity to develop greater understand- 
ing within the community. Vocational educati9n 
cannot exist without conlmunity support.'Thus,' it 
is vital that the puBlicupderstand and support you r 
vocational prbgramSXgood presentation can pro- 




Preliminary Activities 



vide the pliblic with a clear view of theiDenefits of 
vocational education and can quickly eliminate 
any possible concecQS they may have. * ^ 

Good presentations can also increase interest in 
your vocatidngil program. A presentation allovys' 
the puljlic to obtain relevant information, .ask ques- 
tion?, and even get to know you as an individual. If 
Vou present yourself as competent, enthusiastic, 
andinterested in your audience as well as in your- 
profession, you can probably pave the way for 
iuture community contact and support., You can 
also obtain a wide variety of public feedback that 
can be useful in strengthening or modifying. your 



ational edut^if 
careful about 
you accept, 
accepting re- 



vocational program 

Presipntations can h^lp y^ur 
tion program. However, you must 
tbe number and type of engagem 
You should use discretion whe 
quests solyou do not'waste your time or spread 
yourself too thin. Try to determine the relevance 
and value of your presentation to your audiertce, 
and avoid being used as a^time-filler by some des- 
perate program chairperson. 



Identifying Opportunities.to Speak 

As k vocational teacher, you should pursue op- 
porttinities to speak to school and community 
groups about the purpose, plan, and values of you r 
vocational program. For example, when a critical 
phase of your program is -ready for public review, 
you may find it necessary to seek groups that 
would be intejested in your topic. 

You should also be aware of the value of these 
presentatiojis as an opportunity for improving re- 
lationships witli the parents of students in your 
vocational program. Often, parents need clarifica- 
tion about activities or events that are happening 
in the school.*For example, parents may be ques- 
tioning the need for, and value of, student atten- 



dance at activities such as state fWs or student 
vocational organizatiorr state ^convehtions. A pre- 
sentation higmrghting the educational benefits of 
these types of oUt-of-school activities can help to 
improve communications with parents. Or, some- 
times parents wnl receive negative impressions 
abput the scho6i from their children. An effective 
presentation which addressqg their concerns can*' 
clarify these issues and alle^te any biases, that 
may have developed. ^. ^' ^ 

Once the community is aware of .your desire to^ 
speak, you may often be contacted by various 
School or community groups to provide a presen- 
tation about your vocational program. The foflow- 



Ing are spmeyommunity groups that might con- " 
tactVQU'or.tWrt might be interested in apresenta- 
tion that you^woirid like to give. 




in speakers who can inform them about the 
school or the activities of their sons afid/or 
daughters. ' ' ^ 
• The .chamber of. commerce, Lions Club, 
Kiwanis Club, and other civic associations 
may* be interested in the types of vocational 
, programs offered atyour school. , 
Professional groDps such as doctorsand den- 
-tisjs may be interested in the medical assis- 



tant and dqntal assistant programs offered b/ 
your school, 
t Occupational groups such as local carpen- 
ters, plumbers, electricians, mechanics, and 
steel woft<ers may be interested in the metal, 
automotive, mechanical drawing, and wood 
classes. 

Many School groups would be interested In pre- 
sentations. If you are not contacted by them, you 
might wish to offer your services. You could con- 
tact the following groups. . 
. the school faculty or bbard of trustees (con- 
tacted through the administration) might be 
• interested in a preserltatipp which explains 
the goals and objectives of your vocational 
program. , ^ 

• The students .in your school might benefit 
from a presentation which corrects misinfor- 
mation, or which introduces them to'your vo- 
cational program and job opportunities m 
your occupational specialty. 

• ^Junior high, middle school, or elementary 

school students might be intefeste;! iri pre-' 
Mentations designed to introduce them to vo- 
cationareducation, discuss job opportunities 
through vocational education, or interest 
them in your program in the future. 

Each of these groups and many others would be 
an interested and willing audience for a variety of 
topics that you might wish topresent. Choose you r 
topic with care, keeping jn mind the interests, 
abilities, and occupations of your audience. Sam- 
ple 1 presents some^suggested topics .for presen- 
tations.* 



Identifyiiig the Audience 

Every presentation te directed at an audience for 
the purpose of making some kind of impact or 
impression 6n that audience. It is, therefore, es- 
sential that you collect as mahy facts as possi- 
ble* abo&t your audience before prefjaring your 
speech. The content of your speech, the particular 
slant yop give it,'and the degree to which you cover^ 
the subject will all be Influenced by the particular' 
characteristics of your audience. A group of em- 
ployers ipterested in improving their work force 
would not expect you to plan your presentation 
around the budgetary problems you have encoun- 
tered. ^ 

As a speaker, ypu would want to know before- 
hand exactly what yoV-^sstlienGe's expectations 
and interests ar^ and plan your presentation ac-' 
cordingly. The following are some important facts 
you should collect to establish a general picture of 
your audience. 




Average age.— Knowing the average age *of 
ydUr audience can give you some-indication of 
their interests. The interests and attention span of 
junior high' students, for example, would probably 
-be very different from those of area physicians. 

Educational ley el.— Knowing the educational 
level of members of your audience will give you 
guidance in determining the level at which the 
presentation should be given. For example, if you 
have handouts that are written at aOwelfth grade 
reading level, and you are addressing recent im- 
migrants, your f>andouts will probably be of little 
use to the audience because they will have prob- 
lems reading thiem. On the other hand, if you are 
addressing a group of college professors, it is im- 
portant not to offend them by speaking at a level far 
below, their understanding. 

Occupations.— Knowing the occupations of 
member-s of your audience will give you some indiV 
cation of the background andknowjedge of the 
audience. Farmers, for example, will prbbably not 
have the same background!, interest, and area of 
1<nowledge as traveling businesspeVsons. 

Knowledge of the 8ub|ect- Knowing the audi- 
ence*s knowledge of the subject you are address- 
ing will help you determine appropriate terminol- 
ogy (technical op^ayperson's language) and'depth 
of coverage. You would n^t give' the same presen- 
tation orr designing >modern furniture to people in ^ 
the industrial arts field as.you would to a group of 
parents. ' . 

. Membership in any special organizations. <^ 

Knowing if the members of the audience belong to 
special groups or organizations will indicate pos- 
sible special interests^r biases to take into con- * 
sideration in planning the presentation. For ex- 



aiYiple, if you are addressing a religiofls or ethnic 
organization, it would be important to consider the , 
needs and values of that audience in choosing and 
'presenting your topic. 

. interests and concerns.^ Knowifig the inter- . 
ests and cbhcerns of the audience will give you 5 v 
chance to build your Subject around those con- 
cerns. It will be easier4o hold the attentfon of the 
audience if your presentation is.geared to a prob- 

. lem or an issue that they have questions, about, or 
a topic that they are all interested in. For example, 
if-a «umber of members of an audience have ex- 
pressed a concern regarding the availability of ^ 
jobs that their sons and daughters will be qualified 
for upon completion o\ the vocational program, 
the audience will probably be especially interested 
\in a presentation on job oppbrtunities in. your 
community. • 

When considering the characteristics and pos- 
sible biases of your audience, you should also 
consider any guidelines that they may wish to fol- ' 
low. For example, the topic or the length of the 




presentation could be predetermined. In addition, 
a homogeneous audien(?^, a fixed physical setting 
(e.g., seating, lighting, location), and a set time 
convenient fo r th e g rou p mem B^sh i p wi 1 1 al I affect 
the form and content of your presentation. If at all 



t)ossible, h<5wever, you should sfeek approval to. 
arrange the setting for your presentation in a man- : 
ner most conducive to audience comfort and the 
content for your presentation. For example, you 
should ^hgck'that the room is adequately venti- 
lated, the temperature is set at a comfortable level, 
the seating' arrangements are 'appropriate and 
adequate etc. * 0 $ • ^ 

Once you have a general picture of your ^di- 
ence, you should begin to adapt your presentation 
to that group. If, forexample, you suspect th^tyour 
audience^will generally have a negative reaclion to 

' new ideas, it becomes important to emphasize a 
positive relationship between the prinpiples which 
they do agree on and the new ideas introduced 
in your presentation. For example, if parents are 
against ^ddi ng a new service area to the vocational 
program, you nr^ight deliver a speech on the excit- 
i ng new job opportu nities that are available to indi- 
viduals who aVe. trained in this field! In another 
situatio/ii you may find that your audience is very 

" familiar with your subject area. In this^case, it is 
important ttiat you refrain from using layperson's 
terminology or from oversimplifying concepts. 
* • » » 

Gaining Administrative Approval 

Besides researctiing the characteristics of your 
audience apd knowing the best time and physical 
setting 'for your presentation, one other step 
should prfecede the actual preparation of your top- 
ic— gaining administrative approval. You should 
check with your vocational supen/isor or^ another 
administrator to get this approval or to find out 
where you should go to get it. feeme schpol sys- 
tems have a public relations office that handles all 
speaking arrangements. If your school hassuch an 
office, youjshould contact it for the informatibn 
and^pproval needed before giving a presentation. 



Organization of the Presentation 



Once approval has be^ELD|)tained, you-are ready 
to organize your topic. Remember to avoid over- 
selling' your program or exaggerating" its ac- 
complishments. The.best approach to take is an 
honest one. Highlight the good ploints of your pro- 
gram, but be realistic as welK Be sure.that any data 
you will be presenting as consistent with school 
" data.and with Other program information that has 
been given out. Your presentation must reflect, 
your school's policy regarding the use of presenta- 
tions to prom*ote tfte vocational prog ram . A u nif ied 
school effort .has a greater impact thart efforts 
made individually. 
A written outline can help you organize your 



presentation^ we^ll-planned and organized pre- 
sentation is essential if your audience is to grasp 
and remember the points you want to make. The 
process 'of outlining involves (1) breaking your 
topic down into its parts and arranging these parts 
in some order; (2) decipling howyou will introduce 
and conclude your presentation; and (3) identify- 
ing the supportirrg evidence, examples, and mate- 
mals you vAW use in developing your ideas. Sample 
2 is an example df an outline structure for a short 
speech. Sample 3 incorporates that structure into 
an outline for a short speech 9/1 the need for coop- 
eration between industry and vocational educa- 
tion. ' ' , 
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I Delivery 



You need riot be aj)rofessipnal speaker to de- 
liver aff informative presentation. However, you 
should be able io talk to groups in a clear, effective, 
and pleasanrmanner, and you should know some 
of the basics of good public speaWng. The follow- 
ing points related to delivery and the impression 
you.mak'e on your audience should be considered. 
If you wish more in-depth information on deliver- 
ing a speech effectively, any good speech, com- 
Hijunications, or public speaking tgxt can provide 
^ yoir^ith this iniormgtion. • . 

Sp^k clearly.— The message that yon want to 
deliver should be stated clearly. It is important tjiat 
presenjtations not be overconnplex 6r introduce 
unnecessary elements. Any unnece^ary, unclear 
eferrrents may t^d to^confuse the listen^r. 

Proiecl^oor voice 80 that cril can hear— One 

important, yet often'^overlooked, 'aspect of a pre- 
sentation is that otp rojecti ng yo u r vdice so that the 
audience' can comfortably 4t3ten. An audience 
does not want to have to strai n to catch what you Ve 
saying, but they also dp not w^an< td be sho.uted at. 
ft might be wise to sblve this problem by using a 
microphQne, especially wH^n talking to large 
groups; You might also practice speaking to larg^ 
and snnall groups of people iri order to develop skill 
in projecting your voice so as to t)e clearly heard. A 
• friend sitting in the back of the aoaiencamay help, 
by signaling to you jf.yo^ cannot be easily heard. 

Be yourself.— People sometimes try tojmitate 
others in their presentations. Very seldom can this 
be carried off effectively. Instead of imitating oth- * 
prs, you should try to be natural, convetsatjoi^aJ, 
'and relaxed. 

Look at your^audlence.— Peopfe will tenet to 
listen more closely to your presentation jtyou can 
<level6p and maintain eye contact. Looking at your 
audience will make it ea§ier for them 'to feel as 
though you are interested in them and^their reac- 
tions. 



Do ndt read your speech.— An audience^usually 
resents having a speelker read a presentation 46 
them. Besid^es the fact that reading, lessens the 
aritreunt of'audience eye contact possible, it often 
results hn the use of a monotonous speaking voice 
which can bore an audience. s 

Project enthusiasm and sincerity.-^ Enthusi* 
asm is often contagious. If you are enthusiastic 
aboyt your tdpic, your audience will tend to listen 
mare carefully -and pick up some -of your en- 
thusiasm. Sincerely projecting yoursejf with con- 
fidence during your presentation will also affeqt 
how receptive your audience is. People tend^to 
believe someone who they feel i$ being sincere in • 
what he/she says or^does. They also tend to be- 
lieve someone who projects confidence and 
knows his^or her subject wqIU . ' 

Use gestures for emphasis.— Not only are ges- 
tures a good means of emphasis^, they also tend to/ 
hold the attention of the afidiehce. However,^-b6 ' 
aware of and avoid any nriannerisiris or nervous 
habits that might'detract from your presentation. 

Maintain good posture and attricrtlve appear- 

anc0,— People i*sually enjoy watching someone, 
who hasan^attractive appearance. A professional 
appearance .helps people ^Delieve that 'you me 
competent and knowledgeable ihyour field. 

[ Obviouyjk^smooth and effective deli\;tery de-^ 

' pends ofif^HLself-confidence, wljichin turn de- 
pends On SBdI (Planning and preparation. Just as* 
important as these points, though, is yourT^lYef in 
the importance of your vocational program,'and 

' your thorough' understandihg of- its purpose^hd 
values: Your enthusiasm will be revealed in your 
efforts to seelj: opportu nities to inform other&io t>ie 

^ school and comnmjnity about" your program,^nc' 
will be evident when you are in front of an audi 
ence.. - " * . 
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Supporting Materials and Techniques 



You will often be able||p greatly .enhance the 
effectiveness of your presentation to a group with 
the use of supporting materials such as statistics, ' 
han<^o*uts,i examples and illustrations, and visual 
aids. Jhere are many resources-f(^ materials that 
carPbe used irr your presentation. Besides your 
school,* 'city, or University library, thn Tntlaiifino 
agencies and groups often lend vocational matB-\ 
rials free or at a small charge. 

• local Agriculture and Home. Extension Ser- 
^ vices \ 

• local Employment Sectjrity Office 

• area businesses that are training ^^ur stu- 
dents i ' . V . 

• your state department of edycatjon;- division' * 
of vocational education • 

• associations in your specific subject matter 
^ area (e.g., American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion and National Business Education Associ- 
ation) 

• student vocational organizations (e.g., FFA, 
FHA. FBLA) 




Statistics : ^ 

Facts and figures can-be very effective in per- 
suasive talks, but can become a source of utter 
chaos when your audience is overwhelmed with 
them. Sometimes it is' best to expose the audience 
to approximations rather than to. quotd exact 
figures. (Instead of qtroting a f igu re of 1 0,271 out of 
20,000, you could simply say, "over 10,000 stu- 
uJ6n ts" DC "over 50% of the St u den ts " ) When exact 
figures are necessary, a flip chart, a bar graph, or a 
supplemental handout can help to clarify and ex- 
plain the statistV^s you arell^ng as supporting 
evidence. In addition, use of a hanc^j^o provide 
Bxact faets and figures would allov«Pno concen* 
trate on what the statistics mean. * 



Examples acid illustratibns 

As supporting materials, examples and illustra- 
tions allow you a great deal of flexibility in bringing 
^he subject of a presentation into focus for the 
audience. A good example is often essential to an 
audience's understanding of a concept or gener- 
alization. Both examples and Illustrations should 
be geared to the age level, educational level, and 
interests of the, audience. . ^ • ^ 




There are many ways that examples ^nd illustra- 
tions can be used. TheV can help to guide the 
Audience throygh your topics, oTthey can be used 
to capture attention. You can stress key points and 
reinforce audience interest through surprising or 
unique examples or illustrations. - - 

Visual Aids 

Subjects that might be difficult for your audi- 
ence to grasp can often be described or anafyzed 
through the use of visual aids. They cari also help 
you reinforce the importantpoints. Accompanying 
a verbal explanation with visual .aids such as 
charts, maps, slides, transparencies^ or models 
can clarify the concept and help the audience re- 
member the point you are making.^ The fdllowing 
are some important oonsiderations to^keep in 
mind when using visual materials. ) ' 

Plan tlie use of visual aids*— Decide exactly 
what^aterials yo^ will need and precisely where 
in the presentation you will use them. Visual aids 
should strengthen your topics and be related to 
them. , 

Keep tlie aids clear and simple.-^ Do not crowd 



1. To gain skill in the proper use of visual aids and other supporting 
materials, you may wish to refer to relevant modules in Category C: 
Instructional Execution; and Category Q. School-Community Relations. 
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the charts with unnecessary details; include only ^ 
those details i;iecessary for the clarification of the * 
materials you are presenting^ Eliminate the trtvial 
and unnecessary. Use simple lettering, easy-to- 
read terms'which are not ambiguous, and symbols 
whicfra(re familiar to the audiehce. Sometimes, it is 
advisable to use SjBveral charts with one set of 
details on each chart- Whensjsihg transparencies 
•showing a lot of detail, usfe several overlays. - 

Ensure visibility.— Make sure that all informa- 
tion on the visual aid is largeenou^h to be seen by 
the most dista/it viewer. You may use contrasting 
colors to differentiate between different classes of 
detail. All details should be on a large scale, and all 
lines, should be heavy and brpad. 

Construct visuals appropriately.- Lightweight 
car5Jbbard or posterboard is good material to.use 
in preparing diagrams, maps, charts, etc. It is light 
enough for you to carry, yet itis heavy^enough to 
stand upright against a support, and it will not be 
easily damaged. Use paint or ink rather than pencil 
so that the lines will be heavy enough to stand out. ^ 

Plan for displaying the visual aids.- Do not 

display visual aids until you reach the place in your 
presentation where you plan to use them. Other- 
wise, the visual aids will become a distracting fac- 
tor. Keep the following i n mind when using visuals. 
• With the exception of models, it is seldom 
wise to hold your materials while you are 
describing them.— It is difficufrto hold mate- 
rials so the audience can see them, and yoM 
limitthe use of your hands for gesturing. 
Fasten all charts high enough so that every- 
one can see them.— Us^ a pointer to identify 
the details to which you refer. 
Do not turn your back to the audience when 
referring to charts.— You should know your 
charts well enough that a glance will be 



sufficient foe you to spot the detail you wish to 
point out. DO r^t stand in front of the chart. 
Stand far enougn to one side that you'do not • 
obstruct the view of the people on that side of 
the 'room. Remain close enough to your^ 
charts that yoy will not have to walk back ^nd ^ 
forth to^^et-to them. 

• When using models for demonstration pur- 
pbses, have a table on«which to place the 

( parts:— Becarefulthatyouholde^chpieceof 
^ model so that it can be seen; don't cover it 
with your hand or hold it to one side. Practice ' 
the demonstration so that you can handle the 
article correctly when you are ready to refer to 
it. Then, put it down as soon as you have 
finished Wijh the demonstration. Demonstra- ^ , 
tions seldom can be used with a large audi- 
ence because details are too small. Some- 
times, it IS advisable to have a large audience 
* gather around the table at which you are work- 
ing, or to have some of the details amplified on 
. a chart which you can use in conjunction with 
, ^ the model. 

• Be sure 4he visual aids are of high quali- 
ty, —Preview and evaluate atl visual aids. Any ✓ 

' visual aids of poor quality will distract your aft 
audience and should be discarded. - 

• Check all , audiovisual equipment in ad-^ 
vance.— You should be fiertain that your 
equipment is properly functioning before the u 
presentation, "^ou s*iould.also focus the 
equipment before your presentation in order 
to avoid unnecessary delay. If' applicable, 
place the projector at a proper distance from 
the screen* and check tha^ the screen isrthe 
correct type and size. In addition, you should ^ 
locate the lig^it switch, make provisions for 
blocking out window light if necessary, have a 
spare bulb (or th^^rojector, etc. 
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The following items' check your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet, Preparing a Presentation, pp. 6-13. Each of the four 
it^ms requires a short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but briefly, 
aqd make sure you respond to all partS of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 

1 . How can the vocational program benefit from the vocational teacher making presentations to schotl 
and community groyps? ' . '■ ' * 

-J 



2. Why is it important to consider your audience when making a presentation?. What are some of the 
other factors you need to consider v^hen preparing your presentation for a-particular audience? 
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3. What are some ways to make the delivery of your speech more effective? 



4. When and why should you use supporting materials (vfsual aids, statistics, graphic illustrations) in 
your presentation? 



^' li 
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CompaYe^our written responses. on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below. YouK^esponses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. The vocational program can benefit because 
the teacher can personalize it and bring it <|i- 
rectly into the lives of community members 
through the ,use of stimulating, informative pre- 

w saltations. Since, you present your vocational 
\ program in a face-to-face situation through the 
/use of presentations, you have the unique. op- 
portunity of'beipg able to immediately respond 
to the individual needs of the audience. If your 
' presentation is good, this atmosphere is con- " 
diicive to creating gpod impressions about you 
and about your program. It also^ow^ you to 
correct any wrong information, ^nd eliminate 
any audience misgivings and bias. 

If presentations are given to school g rou|DS, you 
could find yourself rewarded with students' 
who are'interested in pursuing vocational edu- 
cation studies. Veu aiso can gain ififormation 
from presentations to all types of groups. The 
^audience feedback you obtain can help you 
strengthen your vocational program. * 

2. One of the quickest ways to start an audience 
yawning is to .deliver a presentation that isnT 

. specifically prepared forihetp. Each audience 
Is different and has special needs, concerns, 
and abilities. If you don't take into account 

H#!ese differences wh-en writing your presenta-^ 
tion, you run the risk of leaving a negative ira- 
pressiofi on your audience. Know your audi- 
ence^nd gear your speech to that audience. 
Many of their characteristics such as occupa- 
tional background, interests, and educational 

/level can be determined by knowing the type of 

^roup you are addressing. Other charactefis- 
, /ticssuchas age, common concerns, and biases 
can be determined by asking a few quesfions. 

Members of your audience may also belong to 
special groups— religious or ethnic. It is impor- 
tant, to consider the feelings of these groups 
'>i3nd not to .use vocabulary or jokes that will be 
"offensive kKjthem. When a group feels that you 
have considered their interests and concerns 



when preparing a speech, thqy are more likely 
to respond (Bnthusiasiically to you and your 
topic. 

How you deliver presentations tias a definite 
impact upon your audience. Even the most in- 
formative dnd well-organized speech can be 
spoiled if it \s poorly delivere^. Speak clearly 
•anfLptoject your voice. If it is important enough 
for youto say, it is important that everyone hear. 
Gdod eye contact is vital to a good speech. 
People t6nd to listen more carefully if they feel 
the speaker is talking, not reading, to them and 

is interested in their reactions. 

<^ * 

Gestures convey enthusiasm, and enthusiasm 
is contagious. If you are excited about y6ur 
subject andxan'display*that to your. audience, 
they will probably feel that enthusiasm them- 
selves. 

. A gdod speaker must also have an attractive 
and professional "appearance in order to gain 
audience* respect -and trust. A good appear- 
ance, caupled with s^lf-confidehce and a real 
belief in your vocational prd^ramrcan warm u|i 
even the coldest audience. . 

. Supporting materials Can be purchased, bor- 
rowed, or obtained free-of-charge from a large 
variety of groups and agencies, or they can be 
made as a class project. Their use will greatly 
enhance, your" presentatiqn by nfaking it in- 
teresting and varied, lllustr^itions and examples 
can highlight important parts of your speech 
and carr reinforce infoi^matiion for your audi- 
♦ence. All fprms of visual aid$ can introduce 
.topics and Tead the audience through yourpro- 
gram. If sparingly used, you will also find that 
statistics will strengthen a point and help clarify 
ideas for yq^r audience. However, as with facts 
and figtfrres/«ll supporting materials must be 
used with discretion. You do not want to over- 
whelm y6ur audience and. perhaps, lose them 
w>th too many stimuli. 
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LfeVELOF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material in the infqrmation sheet. Prepanng a Presentation, pp. 6-13, or check with 
your resource person if necessary. ^ - , . 



H Optional ^ 
Activity ^ 



For information on planning and organizing effective comnrvunication, ana 
techniques of effective public speaking, you may wish to read the supple- 
mentary reference, AAACE,,Cfommunications Handbook, pp. 15-32. 
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The following Case Situation provides you with thQ background informa- 
tion you will need to prepare a presentation to acquaintparents with an^w 
vocational program. Assume you are a vocational teacher in this school 
situation, and you are preparing to give a presentatidnio acquaint the 
parents described with your vocational program ar^. With the criteria for . ^ 
an effective presentation in rnind, read the situation described. 



CASE SitUATION 

In a recent student interest survey at your 
school , several students who are about to enter the 
. eleventh grade have expressed an interest in a new 
vocational program which you would like initiate. 

, A special meeting is going to be held at the 
school to present information about this progrartn 
to the parents of these sitJcJertts. Yqu hav^ been 
asked to give a presentation explaining the charac- 
teristics, purpose, plan, arid values of the program. 

Before-yGuTbegan organizing the presentation, ^ 
you jorted down spme characteristics of the audi- 
ence which would guide you in planning, you 

^know that your listeners will all be parents of stu^ 
dents about to enter the eleventh grade. You are 
also aware that occupations iji your group will 
range from blue collar tp professional and^hat the 
educational levefl represented ranges from eighth 
grade through college. Few of the parents know 

^much about this particularrprogram, but m(j)st of 



1^8 



them have a positive attitude toward vocatiopll 
education in general. In ^^membering cojiversa- 
tions you .have had with these parent^, you are also 
aware.that several have^xpressed concern at^out 
their Children's job opportunities after graduation 
from hijh^ifihrtiil 

After gathering enough information about your 
audience, you wr^te down some background in- 
formation vvhich you felt would help you in your 
planning. Ihp school has notified you that the 
meeting will be held on a night during the vwepk in 
the school auditorium. The group will riot oevery 
larg^', but wifl meet in the auditorium because 
none of the'^classrooms-are quite largo^f nough. ^ 

One final consideration guides yoUr presenta- 
tion. Your school is located in a rapidly growing 
community., Job opportunities* are good in youR 
occupational specialty, and projections for the fy- \ 
ture are promising. ' 




Pevelop a complete plan for your vocational program presentation^Take 
the information about this "new" program from your own occupatilbnal 
specialty. When you begin, keep i/i mind the characteristics of youraOflk. 
ence, sjze of the g?bup, location of the meeting, and other information 
which you^eel will iofluenp^ your presentation. Include in your plans an 
outlinp and a list of the supporting materials you will use. 
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In a simulated situation, give your presentation to a group of two to five' * 
peers. These pee'rs will serve two furictiorts: ^) they vvill role-play the 
'Audience to whom you are j^iving your presentotion, and (2) they wi If 
evaluate your performance, ijpeers are not available to you, you may give 
your presentatioi+toVour resource per^n. NQTEr Before giving your 
presentation, be sure you r peers, or your.resourcjB person, are familiar with 
th^ information from your hypothetical situation which wfll help thei^i in 
completing the checklist (e.g., characteristics of tHe audience, locatior^of 
meeting, time, type of community). ' . ^ 



^ Optional 

Activity U 




If you wish to self^evaluate, you may record >*ur performance on Videotape 4 
so you m^ view ycfUr own presentation at a later time. ^ \ / > 



Multiple copies of the Presentation Checklist are provided in thiis learning 
experience. GFve a copy to each peer, orjto your resource person, before 
making your presentation in order to ensure that each knows what tcfilook 
for in your presentation. However, indicate that during the activl^,'all 
attention is to be djfected toward you, and that tb*4hecklists are tp be 
completed after the presentatipn is finished^ • ' a ' 




If you videotaped your presentation, you may wish to'self-evaluate using a 
copy of the Presentation Checklist. ^ , *^ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, or FULL responses, (f any item receives aNO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine What additional ,activiti&s 
the teacher.needs to complete in, order toYeach competency in the weak area(s), » ^ ' 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, or FULL responses, (f any item receives aNO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine What additional ,activiti&s 
the teacher.needs to complete in, order toYeach competency in the weak area(s), » ^ ' 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST ^--^ V r 

' ' .1 K ' • ^ 

Directions: PJace an X in the Na PARTIAL. $r FULL box to indicate that "^^^ 

' each of the following performarilce components was not accomplished, - — ^ 1 . 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplishedJf. because*of special cir- Date ^ 
cumstahces, a performance componefit was not applicable, or impossible - . • ' t 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box-. ,^ . . • > Resource person 
' i . ' ' 

' \ \ — ' IP"^ r^" \ ' " 

^ r LEYEL OF PERFORMANCE 

^ The teacher's presentation: Vi i 1"] I I |Sp 

*1. was geared to the particular audience involved ^ I — I I — I. I — 1 

e "included information concerning the characteristics, purposes, i — i Hn i i 1^ 
' plan, and vak^es of the vocational prograt]^ / ' ^. • I — I I — I ' — ' 

3. was well organized and logipally ordered ."^ • I — I LJ. ' — I » 

4. included visual aids and/or other supporting matedals which: \ i ^i i^l l 

a. were clearly visible ' — " ' — ' ' — '/ 

b. were appropriate to the audience and the cofitent b6in^g pre- i i . PVpT] ' 
sented y *. LJ ; 

c. were physically supported by something^other than the 'speaic- p-i rri rn ^ ||^| ^ 

5. gave evidence that he/she heid checketb out aH ^ludioyisual equip- Jr^ i | . 

ment ip advance / • : • ' — ' ^^l ' — 1 |^^| ^ 

6. included e>tamples and illustrations that supported the topic being i — \j i i | i j 

■ c: • ^'^ m'' 

During the presentation, the teacher: I | , j |- pi 

7. could be heard and understood easily Vspi-, W ' — ' » — ' l&I* ^ 

- n n n mi ' 

8. appeared natural and relaxed — , " ■ \ — > ' — > * — * ^^f j 

9. did not rjead the presentation . , » — » ' — » 

■ n n -riviw - * 

10. looked at the audience ' ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' 

H. did not turn his/her back to the kudience when using visual aids ' D CIl CIl 

-n n n • 

12. used gestures for emphasis — : , » — ' ' — • 

^ " n rn n iSt 

13. maintained an attractive (professional appearance ^ I — I I — I LJ 

14. projectedafeeling of confidence and enthusiasm for thesubject by i — i i i |^| 
vocal inflection^and movement 

.25 ' • . 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All itertis, must receive N/A. or FULL responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



to indicate that ' ' 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL. Or FULL to indicate that 
each of the following performance components wa6n6t accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, bfecause of special cir- 

cumstances, a performance component was not apfllicable, pr impossible ' 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. • , 

/< 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



/ <C^ 



The teacher's presentation: 

1. was geared to the particular audience involved 



plan, and values of the vocational prograr 
3. was well organized and logically ordered 



^. were clearly visible 

b. were appropriate tc 
sent§dv ! . . 



discussed 



8. appeared natural and relaxed • 

9. did not read the presentation 

10. looked^tthe audience 

11. did not turn his/her back to the audience when using visual aids 

12. used gestures for emphasis 

13. maintained an attractive (professional) appearance 

14. projected/a feeling of confidence and enthusiasm for the subject by 
vocal inflection and movement 



LJ LJ 




□ □ 




□ □ 




-1 — 1 1 — 1 
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□ □ 
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□ □ 




□ □ 
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□ □ 




□ □ 
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kfXfh? • " receive N/A, or FULL responses. If any item receives a NO. or ^ 

PARTlALresponse, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities W 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). . 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Resource Person 



Directions: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, — 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If.. because of special cir-- 
cumstances. a performance componenrwas not applicable. orJmpossible 
to execute, place an X in the\N/A box. 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



^ ■ 

The teacher'f presentation: 

1. was geared to the particular afltJience involved 



plan, 



3. was well organized and logically ordered 



:learly ' 



b. were appropriate to the.audieftce and the content being pre- 
senteth^ — 



er's hands 



discussed 



8. appeared natural and relaxed • 

9. didnot read the presentation > — 

10. looked at the audience * 

11. did not turnr his/her bacl(to the audiencd when using visual aids 

12. used gestures for emphasis||^ ^ ; • • • ■ 

13. .maintained an attractive (professional)'appearance 

14. projected a feeling of confidence and enthusiasnl for the subject by 
vocal inflection and movement : . . . ^ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A. or FULL responses. If any item receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL response, the teact>er and resource person should meet to' determine' what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 



PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 



Name 



each of the following performance components was not accomplished. ^ — 
partially accomplished, or'fully accompfished. If. because of special cir^ oate 
^cumstances. a performance component was ^not-applicable, or imp9s^ible 



\ 



X 



to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource person^ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1^ 



The teacher's presentation: y | 11 11 I 

1 was geared to the particular audience involved . . .- * I — I I — I I — I 

2. included, information concerning the characteristics,, purposes, i — i i i i i |pgl^^ 

plan, and values of the vocational program ^ I — I I — I I — ' ffi^ 

□ □ □ B 



3. was well organized and logically ordered 

4. included visual aids and/or other suppbrting materials which: i i i i i i ||^| 
a. we.re clearly visi ble ^. . ^ - j ^ — ' ' — ' ' — ' fhiS 



b."were appropriate to the 'audience and the content being'pre- f—Yv r~l • [r~| ' 
sented . U U 



c. were physically supported by something othef than the speak« i I rq | I if^^ 

er's hands I— I l—l I— I |||fe 

5. gave evidence that he/she had checked out all audiovisual equip- i — I Fl I I 

ment in advance r. . . . . I — I I — I 



6. included examples and illustrations that supported ^e-topic being ryi ^ m |^ p|p 
^Jiscussed ^ • • • ^^^^^^^^^ 



During the presentation, th^tfeacher: ^ ri n Fl 

7. could be heard and undejrstood easily . . ■ ** I — I • I — I ' — ' 



8. appeared natural and relaxed^. — ■ i — I ' — ' ' — » IklM^ 



□ □ □ wm 



□ □ □ 




9. did not read the presentation I — I ^ — * ' — ' 

^ ■ ' n n □* 9 

10. looked at the audience i — > > — ' ' — ' -'f^^ 

11 ditt not turn his/her back to the aydience when using visual aids [ID Q CIl 

' n n n • 

^2. used gestures for emphasis t — , H-" ' — ' " — ' ^ 



13. maintained an attracjive^ (professional) appearance , D D O 

14. projected a feeling of confidence and enthusiasm for the subject by i i i i 
vocalinflection and movement.^ ^ I — I ' — ' ' — ' 



LEVEL OF PERFOf^NC^: All rtems must receive N/A, or FULL responses. If any ftem receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL response, theieacher and resQurfie person should meet to determine w^fat additional activities 
the teacher needs' tp complete in order to r^ach competency in the weak area(s). 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that . 
each of the fiJtlowing performance components was not accomplished, 



partially 'accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- o«« 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X jn^ the N/A box. * : Resource person 



LEVEL OF PERFOHMANCt— ^ 



The teacher's presentation: 

1. was geared to the particular audience involve 



2. included information concerning the characteristics, purposes, 
plan, and values of the vocational program 



3. was well organized and logi.cal]y ordered 



4. included visual aids .and/or other supporting materials wKich: 

a. were clearly visible 

b. were appropriate to the audience and the content being 
sent^d ' — * V 

c. were physically supported by something other than the speak- 
er's hands , — » 

5. gave evidence that he/she had checked out all audiovisual equip- 
ment in advance — ' — 

a. included examples and illustr,ations that supported the topic being. 
I discussed 

Durindiheiiresentation, the teacher: 

7. c6uld be heard and understood easily 

8. appeared natural knd relaxed • 0 — - 

[hepreke 



9. did nqt read the prpentation /. 

10. looked at the audience , ^ 



11. did not turn his/her back to the audience when using visual aids 

12. used gestures for emphasis i 

13. rhaintained an attractive (professional) appearance 
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^ 14. projected a feeli rig of confidence and enthusiasm for the subjecf by 
vQ€^nf lection and movement ' 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All Items must receive N/A, or FULL responses. If any Item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person shou Id meet to determine what additional activities 
the-teacher needs to complete In carder ta reach competency in the weaMrea{s). 




> Learning Experi€^nce III /s 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 



For information on involving and gliiding students in making vocational 
program presentations, read the following informatioa sheet:. * 



DIRECTIHG STUDENT PRCSENTATIPNS 

^^'^^jRldei^s can and should be actively involved in 
promoting the vocational program in the school 
«nd comrnunity. Such involvement is not only 
good fqr in-school and school-community rela- 
tions, but can provide valuable learning experi- 
' ences for students. Making presentations to 
school and community groups, for example, can 
develop students' knowledge of the topic selected, 
give them practice in seeking out and making use 
of various resources, develop thdir ability to or- 
ganize content, increaise their speaking skills, and 
foster self-caDfid6nce and a good self-concept; 

Since if\s important that students be a part of 
promoting vocational programs, you need to find 
ways to involve therT>in making successful presen- 
tations. One way to do tf\|s isJ)y involving students 
in- planning 'and presenting a symposium. A sym- 
posium iaa presentation in which several students 
talk on various aspects of a problem and respond 
to questions from each other and from the audi- 
ence. Besides providing for student involvement, a 
symposium helps to break down the subject of a 
presentation so that students can become better 
^ acquainted with certain areas of Ir.^ 




Whether these student presentations are effec- 
tive in promoting the vocational program and in 



devejoping valuable skills and attitudes in stu- 
"dents will probably depend on yottr ability to direct 
their efforts. Many of your students may lack the 
";1<nowledtae and experience necessary to develop a 
flood tcyie, so it will be up to you to give them 
some gufdelines for making effective presenta- 
tions. 



Selecting a Topic 



If it has been decided that students are to give a 
presentation, you must help them assess their abil- 
ity p handle various -topics. A slide presentation 
entitled, '*One Day in the Life of a Cci-op Student," 
designed to introducJe^unger/ students to the 
co-op program, could be very effective if presented 
l)y a student in the program. However, a presenta- 
tion designed to persuade an influential group of 
person? to support a bond issue for a new^voca- 
trbnal facility might be better handled by you. 

You will need to guide the students in their topic 
selection and be sure that they can successfully 
present it If you receive an invitation to speak 
which simply says, "talk about your vocational 



Z To gain skill in conducting symposiums, you may wish to refer to 
Module C-2, Condudt Group Discussions, PanBi Discussions, and 
Symposiums. 



program," you will heed to help the students 
choose a subject which they can effectively pre- 
sent. Discussion of the following factors will-help 
students choose a desirable topic. 

• time constraints 

• type of group being addressed 

• characteristics^of individuals within the group 

• occasion promoting the invitation 

There are rtfiany interesting and informative 
topics that stud^nt^can present, and a wide variety 
of audienfces who can benefit from godd presenta- 
tions. For example, students in'a home economics 
class may want to give [jresentations on preparing 
nutritious snacks or coordinating a wardrott&^to 
students in middle or high school classes. Your 
students may also wish to deliver a presentation on 
career opportunities through vocational educa- 
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tlon to students in these schools to interest them 
In pursuing vocational programs. Community 
groups such as the PTA may also be interested in 
such presentations. 

The faculty of your school may be interested in 
learning about various aspects of your vocational 
program. Students could give faculty members^ 
presentation on what {Fiey are doing in their pro- 
gram, how they feel the program has benefited 
their nee.ds, the competencies they have acqui red, 
and/or what products they hiave produced. 

/< group of students in your class may want to 
give a presentation to the rest of the class. Stu- 
dents in trad9 and industrial dlassea may want to 
give beginning students a pi^esentation on the 
proper use of equipment and safety practices in 
theshop. Office practice students may want to give 
,a presentation tq the class on "How to Prepare for 
' an Interview." Cooperative students in any of the 
service area^ might give a talk on their. respon- 
sibilities at thQ training stations. 

Gathering the Information 

Deciding on the topic and where to present it are 
only the beginning steps in preparing for a^^resen- 
tation.-> Students will also need help ia.gathering 
the information or resources they^ill need to pre- 
pare their presentation. They may need to be re- 
minded of what they already know (e.g.,, how the 
school schedules classroom and work experi- 
ences f€ir.co-op students), or they may need to be 
directed to the people or written materials that can 
give them the needed information. 

Organizing Content 

After the students have gathered the information 
for their topics, you should assist them in organiz- 
ing the content of th^ -presentation. Students 
should be reminded of the following points. 

• The introduction should be interesting. A 
catghy introduction can get the audience ini- 
tially i nterested in,the topic. It also should give 
the audience some idea as to the direction the 
presentation will take. 

• Students^ should ^ decide what information 
they want to include in4he body of their pre- 
sentation. 

• The topic should be broken down into sub- 
topics that are arranged in a logical, sequen- 
tial order. For example, a presentation on the 
co-op program could be treated ir) terms of 

• the subtopics, "Why I joined the co-op pro- 
gram," "What I am learning on the job," and 
."What I plan to ?Ja after graduating." 

• The conclusion of the presentation should 
summarize highlights and important aspects 
of the presentation. 




Visual Aids 

Once students have the facts and have or- 
ganized the content, you should assist them jn 
securing any visual aids to enhance and clarify the 
presentation. You may need to direct your stu- 
dents to existing materials (e.g., slides depicting 
o-op students at work to illustrate '^What \ am^ 
l^rning on thejob." ), or assist them in developing 
thteir own (e.g., a flip chart or transparencies).^ 




Rehearsal 



Once your students have organizedvtheir pre- 
sentations arjd secured the needed resources, 
they shouTd be given an oppprtunity to rehearse. 
During rehearsals, you can help students develop 
self-confidence by reinforcing the strengths of 
their presentation. You can also assist them by 
constructively pointing oat the deficiencies in the ^ 
content of their presentations. For example, some 
presentations would be more effective if support-% 
ing data'were supplied or used more effectively 
(e.g., data on opportunities in the field to support a 
' student's comments on "What I plan to do after 
graduating"). You can^point out to the students 
those areas of the presentation that could be en- 
hanced by supporting data. • 

In their presentations, students may emphasize 
some "areas of th6 subject matter too much and 
•under-emphasize other important areas. You can 
^ help them put emphasis in the proper places so 
^ that important areas are highlighted. Or, students 
may have difficulty tying various aspects of their 
presentations together. Their transitions from one 
topic to another may be'^ choppy. You can help 
them to smooth out transitions so that the presen- 
tation will be more effective. 



3 To gain skill In selecting and preparing instructional materials, you 
may wish to refer to Module 6> 5, Select Student Instructional Materials; 
and Module 6-6, Prepare Teachef-Made Instructional Materials. ^ 
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As an observer, you^are in an excellent position 
to aid the students in polishing their delivery. Stu- 
dents may be using distracting gestures without 
being aware of it, speaking too quietly or loudly, or 
avoiding eye contact with the audience. The re- 
hearsal of the presentation provides you with an 
excellent opportunity to point out to the students 
any rough edges in their delivery, and to worK with 
them on ways to smooth those edges. 

While your suggestions can greatly help the stu- 
dents with their presentations, it is sometimes 



^^^^^^^^ 



helpful if other methods of critiquing are used. If 
the students are giving their presentation to an 
outside group, it may be a good idea to have them 
give it to their own class first: Classmates can oft^n 
provide piany useful ideas and .suggestions. It 
would a^so be helpful if you videotaped the presen- 
tation and allowed the students to see themselves 
in order to improve their delivery. 



The following Case Studies 'describe how four vocational teachers di- 
rected students in preparing for presentations. Read each of the situations' 
described, and then explain in writing (1) the strengths of the teacher's 
performance, (2) the weaknesses of the teacher's perforrrjanoe, and (3) 
how the teacher should have treated his/her responsibilities 



CASE STUDIES 

1. About halfwgy through the class period. Mr. Jones suddenly remembered he had been contacted two 
weeks previous y about preparing a presentation. He immediately stdpped his tenth^rade class 
activities and informed the class members that he had selected them to give a presentation on their 
program to a group of parents. * , 

I Although none of the students had experienced this kind of involvement before. Mr Jones was 
^ oertain that this class would be as successful as the eleventh^rade class he had directed a week 
.previously. Mr Jones decided it was necessary to stop the regular class activities since the program 
was scheduled for the following night at 7:30; much work had to be done. 
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2. Mr Tibbs ms requestech^y his supervisor to give a presentation about his program to a regular 
school faculj^ meeting. To break the monotony of teacher^presentatign^r. Tibbs invited his clas^to 
give a presentation. After a brief lecture on "Making Presentations," Mr. Tibbs developed the 
following checklist^ to help him guide his students. 

• Aid ^dents in selecting a topic. 

Aid Situdents in procuring resource# , ^ ' 

• Aid^itudents in securing any necessary visual materials.^ 

• f^6 students in organizing the content of their presentations. 

Following this checklist to the letter, Mr. Tibbs had his students ready for their presentaik>ns one day 
in advance. He felt a strong sense of accomplishment since he washable to stick to his agenda. 




3. Mrs. Crabbtree was generally thought of as the most cohsci6mious staff member at North Ridge High 
School, Teachers and students looked to her for leadership.in all program activities sponsored By the 
• school. On oneoccasion.shewasaskedbythe school vocational education directortotakf^^argeof 

a student program to inform a'cdfnmuriity group aboutji new vocational program. / 

In about five hours. MrsyCrabbtree had briefedlherself on the activitiesx)f the program^d.was ready 
tol&uide the vocational students the next day. She g^ve a lecture on **Good Speech Techniques." and 
told the students to organize and plan their program. The program was given a week later with very 
. little response frojjUiie audience. ^ ^ 
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4. 7*^e students in Mr.Ybungman*s class: whd were preparing a presentation for the "Parents for Better ' 
Schools" local meeting, were very concerned that the presentation would be acomplete flop If th6y 
proceeded as planned. Mr. Youngman did not agree. The topic had to be successful because it was 
• the same tjpic he had at the annual convention of the American Vocational Association. 

Besides, the speeches had been carefully prepared, and all the students knew their parts from 
memory. With no more than six lines apiece to read, he really didn't see how anyone could forget his 
, or her lines. * , ~ • 
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Compare your completed written critiques of the Case Studies with the 
Model Critiques given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate 
the model responses; however, you should have covered the same major 
points. ^ 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

1. Mr. Jones should have realized that important 
events need to be planned and>ehearsed. By 
procrastinating for two weeks, he denied the 
tenth-grade class a good opportunity for learn- 
ing about the mechanics of a good presenta- 
tion. Without this knowledg(^ and without some, 

... experience, it is doubtful whether the class pre- 
sentation will be effective or*stimulating to the 
audience. Even a skilled speaker would find it 
difficult to prepare a presentatiori on such short 
notice. 

If a student presentation were desirable at this 
late date, Mr. Jones should have used the more 
experienced eleventh-grade, class. However, 
the ideal strategic would have been to start 
preparations on the cJay of notification and in- 
volve the students in organizing, planning, and 
delivering an effective presentation. 

2. Mr. Tibbs automatically assumed that this pre- 
sentation could be given by students as well as 

^ himself. This is not always the case, and he 
should hTive thought a|out his audienc^ and. 
the p.||rpose of the presentation before coming 
to this decision. Since the decision was made, 
however, Mr. Tibbs acted m a very conscien- 
tious manner by developing a checklist to help 
hirjn assist the students. 

Unfortunately, his checklist was not complete. 
He overlooked some important detayls. For ex- 
ample, his checklist did not' include teaching 
students how to effectively deliver a speech. 
Before giving the presentation, the students 
should have been given guidance in public 
speaking techniques. In addition, students 
should have been provided with time to re- 
hearse thei r presentations i n front of peers o r to 
record their presentations on videotape for 
self-evaluation purposes. This would have, 
given them* an opportunity to develop self- 
confidence and to coriject any flaws which 
existed in the presentation. r * ^ 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critfques should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet. Directing Student Presentations, pp. 36-38, or 
check with your resource person if neces3ary. ^ 



• Mr. Tibbs appeared to be overly concerned with 
following his agervda. It is hoped that this con- ' 
cern did not cause Jhim to ignore students' 
suggestions or concerns in the name, of ef- 
ficiency. 

3^ Mrs. Grabbtree's lecture was directed toward 
only one small segment of the work involved in 
making a presentation. Her students were inex- 
perienced and should have been. given 90'd-^_^^ 
ance in many areas such as how to gather an'ir^ \ 
organize information, and select and prepare 
audiovisuals. She also made an error in decid- 
ing that her class could assume entire respon- 
sibility for organizing their presentations on the 
basis of a lecture. Students need to try out what 
they have learned in a practice situation, and 
they need assistance from the teacher in de- 
veloping an effective presentation. 

4. The students in Mr. Youngman'i class were not 
really involved in the presentation. They were 
told what to present and how to do it, and were 
not given an opportunity to develop a presenta- 
tion that would support their abilities and ideas. 
What works for one person does not work.for 
another and^Mr. Youngman failed to take this . 
into consideration. 

The students were also aware of a problem that 
their teiacher didn't recognize. There was a 
strong possiblity that the audience wbuld be 
"bored to death" with several prepared and re- 
lated speeches. These speeches would proba- 
bly have J3een even more unsuitable because of 
the material content. A group of parents.might 
not have enough bacVgroand knowledge to re- 
spond favorably to material written for an AVA 
convention. Mr. Youngman should do rflore 
planning with his students^ and should con- 
tsider the "fit" between the audience, material, 
and speaker(s). 
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Learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




•For a definition of "actual school situation. " see the inside back cover. 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

jfiive Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 



If, because of special circumstances, a performance, component was not 
applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ' Resource person 





Name 




pate 









LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In planning a presentation to a school and/or community 

grpup to promote the vocational program, fhe teacher: i i i i i i i i 

1. selected a subject of .interest and importance ■ i — I I — ' I — ' -I — ' - 

2. geared his/her presentation to the particular audience i i .r l | | 
involved • I— ' >— ' ' ' — ' 

3. planned how to infofm the audfence.of the characteris- ^ 

tics, -p^jrposes, plan, and Values of the vocational pro- j— | j— | Q |~j 

^^^^ . \ ^ 

4. organized the^presentationusinj^some form of standard | | | I r~l I I 
outline • • • M ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' 

5. incorporated visual aids, and/or other su(^porting mate; . ^ 

rials which: I 11 11 11 I 

a. would be, clearly visible — I — J ' — ' ' — * ' — * 

b. wouldbeappropriate totheaudienceandthecontent i i i | | | I I 
being presented ' — ' " — ' ' — ' ' — ' 

c. could be physically supported by something other | I I 11 11 I 
than the speaker's hands •. I — ' " — ' ' — I' ' — ' 

6. checked"out all audiovisual equipment in advance — □ □ □ □ 

7. selected examples and illustratio'nsj.that supported the i i i i | | I | 
topic being discussed , ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' 

During the pre$entatidn, the teacher: I I ["11 I | I 

8. could be heard and understood easily I — I I — • I — ' i — » 

^ n n n n 

9. appeared natural and relaxed ' — » " — * * — ' ' — ' 

10. did not read the presentation O I— I I— I I— I 

11. did not turn his/her bac'R to the audience^^vhen using i i [ 11 I ■ 
visual aid§ ; ' — '# ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' 
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12. looked a( the audience 

13. used gestures for qjiphasis 



■ ^ ■ 
*° «° ** 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

14. maintained an attractive (professional) appearance 

□ □ □ □ 



15. .projected a feeling of confidence and enthusiasm for the 
subject by vocaj inflection and movement 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items mu4t receive N/A. GOOD^ or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meetj^determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). . ' ' ' . ' 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 



MODULES 

— ~ 7^ 

C^aniration 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to, teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these\two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience. The final-experience 
in each* module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual sc hool situation wheh ybu are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher. 

Procedures 

Modules are design^ to allow you to individualize your 
teSte*»Qreducation program. You need to take only those 
raodule&^SQvering skills whic^you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarty>y au ne ed rj^omplete any learning ex- 
perience within a iBOdUle if you alVeady have the skill 
heeded to complete it. Therefore, -before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the infonr^aj^n you have read in these 
sections, you should be rea^Xo make one of the foFlow- . 
ing decisions: 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
.abllng objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, .and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s)- 

• that ybu are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in' 
order to "test out" 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs aj 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not comptete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggestedHiy your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency. Tbls could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (3) reading suppfementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activitiesrisuggested by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience; or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person. ^ 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation . . . refers to situation in 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in* 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher^ Qr an in- 
service teacherwould be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module/you can com- 
plete the module up to the final learningexperience.You 
would then do the final learning experience later; i.e., 
when you have access to an actual scht^oi situation. 
Alternate Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item 'or 
f^back device which may substitute for required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. ^ 
-Occupational Specialty . . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e.g., the 
service area Trade arid Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialtie&^^ch as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and efectricrty). 
Optkffial Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item 
which is not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ntent and ervich the required items in alearjiing experi- 
ence. . . , ^ 
Resource Person . . . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational ..program; the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, oigcooperating/sypervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module. 

Student . . . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution. 

Vocational Service Area . . . refers to a major vocational 
fieid : agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive edbcation, heal^ occupations educa- 
tion, home economics educ|Bt industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, orlBKand industrial edu- 
cation. 

.You or the Teacher . . . refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module. ' 

Levels of Performance for Rnal Assessment 

N/A . . . The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation. 

None ... No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevant. 

Poor. . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair . . . The teacher is unable to perfonn this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform' it. 
Good . . . The teacher is able to perform this skill in^an 
effective manner. 

Excellent . . The teacher is able to perf onn this sKill in a 
very effective manner. 



Titles tpf The Center's 

PerfonfiancerBased Teacher Education Moduies 



A-4 

A-5 

A-« 

A-7 

A-6 

A-9 

A-10 

A-11 



D-2 



C-3 



Cl i g onr A; yogwwn P lannin g , Ptvlopmut, «nd gvfcmton ^ 

A-1 PrsfMm for % Community Survey » 
CohdUct a Community Survey^ 
Report the Rndirtgs of m Community Survey 
OrOaTiize an Occupational Advieory Committee 
Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 
Develop Program Goals and Objectives 
Conduct an Occupational Analysis 
Develop a Course of Study 
Develop Long*Rafvoe Program Plans >^ 
Conduct a Studenf Follow-Up Study 
Evaluate Your Vocatkmal Program 

Ca^ligofy B: Inalniclionat Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 
Develop Stijdent Pe(fonViance Objectives 
Develop a Unit of Instruction 
Develop a Lesson Plan 
Sele<^ Student Instructional Materials 
Prepaie Teacher^^e ins^ctlonal Materials 

Categofy 0: Inetructlonal ExeculiiQn . 

0-1 Direct Reld Trips 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and < 
Symposiums ' 
Employ Brainstorming. Buzz Group.*arKr Question Box 

Tecbnlques 
Diract Students in Instructing Other Students ^ 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
Guide Student Study 
Direct Student Laborato;y Expenence 
Direct Students In Applying ProblenvSolving Techniques 
Employ the Project Method ^ 
Introduce a Le^n 
Summarize a Lesson 
Employ Oral Queatlonirig Techniques 
Employ Relnfbrcentent '(achniques 
Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learrwrs 
Present an Illustrated Talk 
Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 
Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 
Indivkiualize Instructton 
^Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
Use Subject Matter Experts to' Present Information 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
present Information with Models. Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

Present lnfbnnatk>n with Overhead and Opaque Materials 
Present Information with Rlmstrips and SIMes 
^>rettnt InfomuitkHi with Rims 
Fra«Bnt InfbnnatkHi with Audio Recordings * 
Present Infbnnatton with Televised and ^eotaped Materials 
Employ Prgo^nied Instruction 
Pree^ lrtSrmatk>n with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

CU gP i y D: InatnicionnI lEvaluntlon ^. 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Criteria 

D-2 Assess Student Performance; Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance: Attitudes 

0-4 Asaeaa Student Performance; Skills ' 

D-5 Determine Studenl^rades 

D-6 Evaluate Your Ir^sbucttonal Eff^tveness ^ 

Caiegofy C: kialfuclionill Manngement 

E-1 Project InstructkMial Resource Needs 
E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-3 ^ Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
E-4 JL Maintain a Filing System 



E-5 ProyWe for Student Safety ^ '^.^ 

E-6 Provkto for the Rrst AkI Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students ^n Developing SelfOisolpllne 

E^ Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratdlry 



0-23 
0-24 
0-25 
0-26 
OZ7 
0-28 
C-29 



Category F: Quldance ' • t 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Technk^uea 
Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
Use<)onferences to Help Meet.Student Needs 
Provkle Infonnation on Educational and Career Opportunltlea 
Assist Students in Applying for Emptoyment 07 Further Educatkm ^ 

Category Q: School-Commu^ RelaMona 

G*-1 Devetop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program ^ 
Give Prssentatlons to Proihote Your Vocational Program 
Devek>p Brochures to Promotb Your Vocatk>nal Program , ^ 
PrefAire Displays to Promote Yotjr Vocattonal Program 
Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Yo u r Voc9tk>nal 

Program ^• 
ArrangelorTelevisionand Ridio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocatfonal Program 
Conduct an Open House 

Work with Members of |t)0 Corfimunity ' « 

Work with State and Local Educators 
G-10 ^^^||^n Feedback about YourHocationaf PppgraM 

Category H: Student Vocatidnal Organbatlon^ ^ 

H-1 Devek>p a Personal Phik>so0hy Concerning Student Vocational 
Organization 

H-2 Establish a Student Vocatksnal Organizatkm f ' 

H-3 Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for ^ \ 

— ^-.^^ Leadership Roles 
H-4 Assist Student Vocatk>nal Organization Members in OeVek>plng 

artd^Financing a Yearly Program of ActMtlee 
H-5 Supervise Actlvttiea of the Studem Vocational Organizatton * 
H-6 GuktoPartkdpntkmln'StudemVocatkKMlOrganlzntkKiConMa . 
Category I: Profeeelonal Rde .and Deveto^Mnent 



F-2 
F-3 
F-4 
F-5 



G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 

&-6 

G-7 
.G-8 
G-9 



Keep Up-to*Date Professionally 

Serve Your Teaching Profession 

Devetop an Active Personal Phlk>sophY of Education 

Serve the SchopHuid CommuViity 

Obtain a Suitable Teaching Posltk)n 

ProvkJe Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers * 

Plan the Student Teaching Experience t • ^ 

Supervise Student Teachers « • 



1-1 
1-2 
1-3 
M 
1-6 

1-7 
1-8 

Category J; Coordination of Cooper a tive Education 

J-1 Establish Guktoltnes for Yo«ir Cooperative V3catk>nal Program ' 
Jh2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Tecminattons of Co-Op 
Studenta 

J-3 ' Enroll Students In Your Co-Op>rogram r 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 

J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

^ Devek>p the Training Ability of On-the>k>b Instructor^ 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instructton 

J-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-theOob ^rformance ^ 

J-9 . Prepare for Students* Related kistructton . « 

J-10 Supervise an Employer-Employee Appfeclatk>n Event 

RELATED PU^UCATIONS 

Student Qukle to Using Peffomnance-Based Teacher Educatkm 
Materials ^ 

Resource Person QuMe to Using Perfonnance-Based Teacher - 
Educatk>n Materialf 

QukSe to the lmplementatk>n of Performance-Based Teacher Educatk>n 

Performahce-Based Teacher Educatk>n; 
The State of the A^ General Educatkm and Vocational Educatton 



For Information regarding avallabHKy and pricas of thaaa matariala contact— 

AAVIM . 

Amoflcan AtsoNCiation for Vocational Inatnictional Matariala 

120 Enginaering Cantor e University of Qaorgia e Athans^ Qaorgia 30602 e (404) 542-2580 



